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The School Supplement of Story PARADE 
aims to seize the advantage created by stories 
selected for the pure delight they promise the 
young reader and show how to adapt them to 
teaching situations. Of course, this is equally 
true of the poems, pictures and many other 
features. See how naturally this can be done. 


A Cowsoy UNIT 

Here comes the September Story PARADE, 
all decked out in a rip-snortin’ rodeo cover. 
What a world of good conversation it opens 
up to you and your new class. How much you 
can learn about each child as you discuss the 
rodeo, cowboys, horses, the West. You will 
find some youngsters who think that cowboys 
are all guitar-strummin’ romantics like Gene 
Autry on the radio, or two-gun-totin’ buck- 
aroos like Hopalong Cassidy. Simply by some 
conversation about our magazine cover you 
may discover a First Unit of Study for your 
term’s work. 


INTRODUCING POETRY 

The poem, How Would It Be, by Rowena 
Bennett offers a beautiful way to start your 
class on poetry this year. It has an easy, swingy 
rhythm and a casual rhyme scheme that chil- 
dren can respond to without straining. More- 
over, it is a challenge to the imagination. The 
young reader must leave his cozy human shell 
and imagine himself a little creature of the 
woods with all its freedom and its wonders— 
and all the danger, as well. You may go far 
beyond the confines of this handful of verses: 
How Would It Be to live as anything or any- 
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Enjoy This Together 


By Marcaret K. SOIFER 





body else? Give the children their choice, and 
let them try to create in their imagination the 
viewpoint, the sensations, and the emotions 
of the person or thing they choose. Let them 
talk, write, or draw their ideas. 


A PsyYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM 

A story that also challenges the imagination 
is Oswald and the Teeny Powder, by F. R. 
Korf. Oswald, who didn’t like school and 
often came late, was helped by a Little Brown 
Man one night who gave him some Teeny 
Powder. With it Oswald was able to reduce 
the school and all the children in it to the 
size of a toy which he promptly tucked into 
his toy chest. ‘There were earth-shaking re- 
percussions, and matters were pretty much in 
a state of touch-and-go until Oswald and the 
Little Brown Man solved everything rather 
neatly. 

This story may be labeled a fantasy, but the 
first three paragraphs are stark realism. There 
comes a time when somehow the most well- 
adjusted child seems to be completely out of 
step with the world around him. With Os- 
wald it started one morning when he couldn't 
find his socks. This started a whole train of 
catastrophies. It may do your children good to 
talk about times when everything went wrong 
in their young lives. If only they had had a 
Little Brown Man! Let any child tell the class 
about the mighty magic he longed for. (I re- 
member that I always dreamed of running 
away and returning, a great movie star, my 
parents and neighbors all crowding around 
me for autographs.) 








Let’s MAKE A PLAY 

Story Parape has published a number 
of stories in the past that dramatize to the 
modern child the life of the American pioneer. 
These stories are invaluable to teachers in 
making history meaningful to the young. Such 
a story is Lost Boy, by Mabel Leigh Hunt. It 
tells of a little five-year-old boy who missed his 
direction and wandered off into the forest 
surrounding his family’s log cabin. He was 
found at last, and he told a wonderful story of 
how he spent the night sleeping with a “black- 
and-white stripedy dog.” The work of the 
pioneer men and women, the food they ate, 
the games the children played, even what they 
were named are all part of the story and can 
all help the children in forming concepts of 
the times. 

By the way, this story can easily lend itself 
to dramatization. Most of the conversaticn 
can be incorporated verbatim into the dia- 
logue for the play. Three or four scenes could 
embrace all the action. If you get to work on 
it right away, chances are you'll have an ideal 
Thanksgiving Day entertainment. 

The new serial, Sandy Was Special, by 
Marguerite Aspinwall, is just the thing for 
lively boys and girls, casting about for a wor- 
thy cause into which to throw their inex- 
haustible energies. In this story, some young- 
sters read about a lion cub for sale at the 
“bargain price’ of $400. Since Leo the Ter- 
rible, the lion of their zoo has died of old : 
they are really interested. 
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Now the real action starts: a bunch of kids 
get organized to raise money! How they do it 
is told in Part I of this story. 


A QUESTION OF VALUES 
A story that we propose as a little literary 
gem is Gray Fox and the Eagles, by Claire 
Duter. Briefly, Gray Fox is told by his father, 
Big Chief Beaver, that he will not be allowed 
to hunt with the other braves of the tribe un- 
til he brings him a feather plucked from the 


tail of a “fierce live eagle.” Gray Fox finds 
such an eagle, wounded in the wing, hovering 
over her young who are starving because their 
mother cannot fly to fetch them food. The 
young man feeds the eaglets, defends them 
from a mountain lion, tends to the mother 
bird’s wounds, and wins her dumb but un- 
questionable gratitude. As a token of his con- 
quest he brings home one of her tail feathers. 
Is conquest through kindness as acceptable 
as conquest through fear? Big Chief Beaver 
accepts the feather as a token of Gray Fox’s 
bravery. What do your children think? 


FACTS AND FUN 

We have some exciting informational ar- 
ticles in this issue. Hamilton Hertz analyzes 
the functions of the first baseman in a Little 
League championship game. Rose Wyler has a 
clear, correct exposition of the layers of gases 
surrounding the earth: the atmosphere, tropo- 
sphere, and stratosphere. The pictures by 
Ralph Ramstad not only illustrate but add 
beauty to the facts. In a scattering of cheerful 
drawings and practically no text, F. J. Jupo 
tells us about schools the world over. At least 
as much for you as for the children, Barbara 
Nolen lets you know in thumbnail reviews 
what are the latest and most worthwhile chil- 
dren’s books. 

You will also find some good “Here’s How” 
articles. Margaret Soifer tells about some well- 
tested devices for starting a large party where 
children are not well acquainted. Deana 
Mendenhall has some practical hints for run- 
ning a home newspaper. On page 43 are some 
directions for cooking a truly original break- 
fast that any set of parents would be bound to 
appreciate. 

For humor, laugh with Peter Penguin, Globi, 
and George. For adventure, raise a fine set of 
hackles by reading James Pollard’s yarn about 
Ringer, a wild dog sheep killer. 

Well, it looks as though your work’s all 


laid out for you for the month of September. 
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Poter Penguin 
Calking 


Hi, Story Paraders! Am I glad to see the old 
gang again! We have been roaming in far 
places this summer and have eaten queer fish. 

Along about the end of June Uncle Walrus 
decided that Peterkin and Petunia had reached 
an age when travel would be educational. 
“They ought to see the world,” he said. “Won't 
have them growing up stupid. Petunia thinks 
germs come from Germany and sardines from 
Tincannia just north of Big Bottle. Ought to 





visit other shores, learn how other creatures 
live and eat—most important.” 

“Okay with me,” I said. 

So we got some maps and studied sea life and 
ocean currents. We wanted to make sure of 
having food on the trip, and as every penguin 
knows, an ocean current going your way is a 
big help. 

We voted to ride the Gulf Stream nearly 
across the Atlantic and then take a branch of 
it down to the Canary Isles. There we rested 






for a few days, and one afternoon when Uncle 
Walrus was taking a nap, we got to talking toa 
dolphin. He said he’d been round and round 
the world, but there was no life like the life of 
the African shore—swamps, snakes, crocodiles, 
lots of rain, lots of fun. 

“But don’t crocodiles bite?” asked Petunia. 

“Bite?” cried the dolphin. “Ha, ha, ha! I’ve 
seen crocodiles in the Congo that could swallow 
the two of you without bothering to bite and 
then chew up the old fellow there for dessert.” 

“Sounds like good sport,” I said. “Too bad 
our route is well to seaward of the Congo.” 

“Then you'll meet the devil sharks! Hand- 
some creatures and wonderful teeth—sharp as 
needles. Ah, Africa for adventure.” 

““That’s what we came for,” remarked Peter- 
kin. “To seek adventure.” 


















“Then you came to the right place. See this 
long scar? That was made by a devil shark. 
Terrible fight we had just south of this island. 
We chased each other round and round. He 
got in a mean swipe at me once and drew blood, 
but I outmaneuvered him in the end. I dodg- 
ed around two sharp rocks. He tried to dip 
between and got stuck. Then I cut off his tail. 
Got it hanging over my mantel at home.” 

“My,” said Peterkin. “I'll bet you would 
tackle any sea beast, no matter how big and 
fierce.” 

“Like ’em fierce.” 

“I know a very scary one,” said Peterkin. “He 
is big and tough and he has long sharp tusks. 
Did you ever meet a walpotamus?” 

“Killed dozens in my time, but not been in 
that part of the ocean lately.” 

“I could show you one now if you want. He’s 
roving these parts because game got scarce in 
his home territory.” 

“Sounds like just my meat—but maybe we’d 
better make it tomorrow. I'll be late for din- 
ner if I don’t start home.” 

But Petunia took hold of one fin and Peter- 
kin the other. “Come now,” they cried, “by 


Coming Next Month 


Soon broomclosets will empty, and where 
will be the brooms? Flying through the sky, 
of course, visiting the jack-o’-lanterns. And 
keeping right up with them in Halloween spir- 
it will be the October Story PaRapDE with a 
wonderful story of how seven witches had a 
Witches’ Birthday Party ... Then, while you’re 
in the proper prickly, jolly, eerie Halloween 
mood, plan a party of your own. Print favors, 
masks, tablecloth and napkins with your own 
designs, and play five sure-fire fortune-telling 
games. All directions are in next month’s 
SToRY PARADE. 

For the unhaunted part of October, Story 
PARADE has the story of Wags, a plucky little 
Sky Terrier who joins the paratroops .. . 
another hilarious Billy and Fats escapade .. . 
and the story of Jamie’s Ghost Horse. 
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then we might be gone and miss the fight.” 

So they got him started down the shore, 
though he protested that it was dangerous for 
little things like them to be around when he 
was fighting. 

“We'll get behind you,” promised Petunia. 

“He’s in that hole,” said Peterkin, pointing 
to a cave in the cliff where the sea water just 
washed the floor. “Will you go in or wait for 
him to come out?” 

“Never wait for danger,” cried the dolphin. 
“You penglets climb up the cliffs to a safe 
place. Then I'll throw rocks and scare him out. 
If he doesn’t come...” 

But he did. Uncle Walrus stuck his big head 
out of the cave. “Humph!” he bellowed, rub- 
bing his tusks against the rocks. “Who is this 
smoothie?” 

But the dolphin never answered. He had 
taken a dive off the shore, and he must have 
made a record for under-water swimming be- 
cause they never saw where he came up. 

When they told Uncle Walrus the whole 
story, he nodded and said, “He took his own 
advice and it was good advice, not to wait for 
danger. Humph!” 


Story of the Cover 


The broncos tossed their heads. The little 
calves squealed. The big bulls bellowed. They 
stamped their hoofs on the dusty, dirty city 
street. The rodeo parade was getting ready to 
Start. 

“Slick city, ugh!” muttered Indian Jim, at 
the head of the parade. “City slickers, bah! 
Why didn’t I stay West where I belong?” 

Just then a very small boy in a very small 
cowboy suit came up, twirling a gun that was 
almost real. “Hi, Chief,” he said, grinning a 
friendly cowboy grin. ‘““My daddy’s taking me 
to your rodeo tonight. I can hardly wait.” 

The homesick look left Indian Jim’s face. 
His horse pranced gaily as he waved to the 
little city cowboy. And soon a happily whoop- 
ing Indian was leading a wild and woolly ro- 
deo down a wild and woolly city street. 
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By ROWENA BENNETT 
Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 
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How would it be, I wonder, “Ys 
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To live as squirrels do 
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Up near the grumpy thunder 

a f) (Skies are not always blue) 

Up near the zigzag lightning 
And silver spears of storm; 

Oh, would a leaf-house keep one 


Dry and safe and warm? 


How would it seem to market 
Far from the leafy hut, 

Upon the ground, along the log— 
To risk the ever chasing dog 


All for a single nut? 







How would it be to race along 
The branches with one’s load, 


To twist and turn up-sky and down 









Where every bough’s a road— 





A road that runs through winds and airs 
With forks for crossings, twigs for stairs? 


This is the life the red squirrel dares! 





The schoolhouse began to get smaller and 
smaller, and the teachers and pupils ran 
around making funny little squeaky noises. 
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AND THE TEENY-POWDER 


By F. R. KORF 


Illustrated by WILLIAM WIESNER 


SWALD was sent to bed early. It 

had been a terrible day. First of all, 
he had not been able to find his socks. 
That made him late for breakfast. Break- 
fast took so long that he was late for 
school. His teacher had scolded him. ‘The 
other children had laughed at him. 

On his way back to school from lunch, 
he had stopped to watch a steam shovel. 
‘That made him late for school again. 

After that, things became worse and 
worse. School was just awful. ‘The teacher 
was awful. So were the other children. By 
the time he had finished dinner, Oswald 
was so angry at the whole world that he 
threw his fire engine at the door! That 
was why he was sent to bed early. 

Oswald had a dream that night. In the 
dream a tiny brown man with a red 
leather suit and cap appeared at the foot 
of his bed. The man said, “My name is 
Teeny, and I am not as tall as your 
knee. I'll give you some of my Teeny- 
Powder and you will be able to make 
things much smaller. If you blow some 
of this powder on a house, it will make 
the house small enough to fit in your 
pocket. Do you want some?” 

“Oh yes!” said Oswald. But just then 
the little man disappeared and Oswald 
woke up to find that it was morning. He 
was still angry at the world, and most 
especially at the school. 
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As Oswald started to look for his socks 
again, he felt a hard lump under his 
pillow. He looked and found a small box 
with these words on it: “TEENY- 
POWDER. 

Oswald stared at the box and a plan be- 
gan to form in his mind. He knew just 
what he would do! You never saw a boy 
find his socks and get dressed and eat his 
breakfast so fast and so happily! He put 
the T’eeny-Powder in his pocket and ran 
all the way to school. He got there twenty 
minutes early, but he didn’t go inside. 
He just stood outside with his hands in 
his pockets, whistling. 

After Oswald was sure that all the 
pupils were inside the schoolhouse, he 
carefully took out the little box of 
Teeny-Powder. He sprinkled some of it 
on his hand and then blew very hard so 
that the wind would carry it all over the 
schoolhouse. 

Nothing happened at first, but soon 
Oswald began to hear a shrill whistling 
noise. As he watched, the schoolhouse 
began to get smaller and smaller. Sud- 
denly the whistling stopped and the 
schoolhouse stopped shrinking. There it 
was at his feet, not much taller than his 
shoe. The Teeny-Powder had worked 
just as the little man had said it would! 

Oswald reached down, picked up the 
schoolhouse, and looked inside. Sure 
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enough, there were all the pupils and 
teachers and even the principal and the 
janitor! All the people had become as 
small as ants! ‘They were running about 
in great dismay making funny little 
squeaky noises. 

Oswald smiled a long, slow smile. ‘Then 
he opened up his handkerchief and 
wrapped the schoolhouse in it carefully. 
He put this bundle under his arm and 
walked home, whistling. 

Oswald’s mother met him at the door. 

“Oswald,” she said, “why aren’t you in 
school? Are you sick?” 

“The school is gone,” said Oswald. 

“Gone?” said Oswald’s mother. 

“Yes,” said Oswald. 

“Well, I never!” said Oswald’s mother. 
“You come along with me this instant 
and we'll see whether the school is gone 
or not!” 

Of course there was no schoolhouse 
when Oswald and his mother reached the 
place where it ought to have been. Os- 
wald’s mother just looked blank. She 
couldn’t say anything. 

Oswald wanted to say “I told you so,” 
but he decided to say nothing. 

Naturally, there was nothing to do but 


go home. Oswald’s mother made a list of 
mothers to telephone. But the first two 
mothers both said that their children 
were in school today, and wouldn't be- 
lieve Oswald’s mother when she said the 
school was gone. So Oswald’s mother 
stopped calling mothers and went to lie 
down with an ice bag on her head. 

As soon as Oswald was alone, he took 
the schoolhouse out of his kerchief and 
placed it in his toy chest. Oswald's toys 
were all around it. There was an old 
teddy bear, a rubber fish, a lion with his 
mouth open, and a doll dressed up in a 
cowboy suit. 

Can you imagine what these things 
looked like to the tiny people in the 
schoolhouse? ‘They looked tremendous! 

Oswald heard tiny high shrieks, and 
when he looked into the toy chest he 
found that the pupils and teachers were 
closing all the windows and _ pulling 
down the shades and screaming wildly 
about the giant animals and the giant 
cowboy. 

Oswald was too kind-hearted to let 
them worry, so he took all of his toys out 
of the chest and left the schoolhouse all 
alone in the middle. Before he closed the 





The toys looked tremendous to the tiny people in the schoolhouse. 


top, he lighted his flashlight and placed 
it inside so that they would not be afraid 
in the dark. 

Before long the telephone in Oswald’s 
house began to ring again and again. 
Mothers were calling Oswald’s mother 
and trying to find out why their children 
hadn’t come home from school. Oswald’s 
mother said that she didn’t know any- 
thing except that there wasn’t any school 
any more. In the evening Oswald’s father 
called the principal of the school, but of 
course the principal was not at home be- 
cause the principal was in Oswald’s toy 
chest. 

There seemed to be no end of trouble 
after that. First some policemen came 
and asked Oswald’s mother questions. 
Then many other people came. 

Oswald was in bed, but he could hear 
them talking. Most of them were trying 
to find their children, and some of the 
mothers were crying. This brought tears 
to Oswald’s eyes, too. 

Now Oswald was a very truthful boy. 
He knew that if they asked him to tell 
what happened, he would have to tell the 
truth. He was sorry he had given so many 
people so much worry. He wished he had 
never seen the Teeny-Powder. He wasn't 
at all angry at the school or the teacher or 
the children any more. 

Just as Oswald was about to start cry- 
ing in earnest, the little brown man ap- 
peared at the foot of his bed again. 

“Oh!” cried Oswald. “Can you tell me 
how to make the schoolhouse and the 
pupils and the teachers and the principal 
and the janitor big again?” 

“No,” said the little man, “I’m sorry, 
but it can’t be done. There is no powder 
for making things larger.” 

“But can’t you think of something?” 
asked Oswald. ““The parents are worry- 
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“Don't forget your Teeny-Powder!”’ 


ing about their children and the children 
are not used to being kept in a toy chest. 
Please think of something!” 

The little man sat down on a stool and 
put his chin in his hands. He closed his 
eyes and thought for a long, long time. 
Finally he cleared his throat, stepped up 
on the stool, folded his arms, and spoke. 

“Oswald,” said he, “‘I think I have the 
answer. Instead of making the school- 
house larger, we shall make the whole 
world smaller. ‘Then nobody will know 
the difference!” 

“Golly!” cried Oswald. “I think you’re 
right! If the whole world and all the 
people and houses and everything got 
just as tiny as the schoolhouse—then 
everything would seem just the right size 
to everybody again. Oh let’s, please!” 

“First,” said the little man, “you must 
place the schoolhouse exactly where you 
found it this morning. Come along—and 
don’t forget your box of ‘Teeny-Powder!” 

And so Oswald and the little man tip- 
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Listen to that school bell ring! George 
has a few jokes for you to make Teacher 
smile. You send him some, too—a free 
Funny Book for you for each joke he uses. 
The address? George, care of Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Mom: Do you think we should take 
Junior to the zoo tomorrow? 
Pop: Certainly not! If the zoo wants 
Junior, let them come and get him. 
Robert L. P. Ring 


An angry customer came into a pet- 
shop. “I thought you said this cat was 
splendid for mice,” he raged. “She hasn’t 
caught one yet!” 

“Well,” said the clerk, 
splendid for the mice?” 

Marlys Ostergaard 


“isn’t that 





First FisHERMAN: Haven’t you caught 
any fish yet? 
SECOND FIsHERMAN: No, I don’t think my 
worm is really trying. 
Beverley Colwell 
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toed downstairs and went to the spot 
where the schoolhouse had stood. It was 
strange to see a small boy walking at mid- 
night, in pajamas and slippers, with a tiny 
man perched on his shoulder, and a 
schoolhouse in his hand! 

When they came to the spot, Oswald 
put the schoolhouse exactly where he had 
found it. Then the little man asked 
for the Teeny-Powder. He told Oswald 
that he would have to say good-by so that 
he could sprinkle the powder on the 
whole world from above the clouds. Then 
he jumped lightly from Oswald’s 
shoulder and was gone. 

After a few moments Oswald heard the 
shrill whistling noise he had heard be- 
fore. ‘The schoolhouse seemed to be get- 
ting larger, but Oswald knew what was 
really happening. Everything, including 
himself, was getting smaller. When the 
whistling stopped, there was the school- 
house, as big as ever, and everything else 
the right size too. 

As soon as the principal saw that the 
schoolhouse was in its proper place again, 
he dismissed the whole school, even 
though it was the middle of the night. 
The teachers took the children to their 
homes. Of course the parents were the 
happiest people in the world! 

The next day the children told Oswald 
all about the wonderful and fearful ad- 
venture he had missed. They told him 
how the school had been picked up by a 
giant boy and carried in his pocket for 
miles and miles, and how it had been 
placed in a deep wooden box a mile high 
with some giant animals and a giant cow- 
boy in it. 

“T know all about it,” said Oswald. 

“How could you know,” they said, 
‘“‘when you weren't even in school?” 

Oswald just smiled. 
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SPORT CLOSE-UP 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


There’s plenty of action around first 
base, and split-second timing by the first 
baseman often means the difference be- 
tween a hit and an out. Here’s Jimmy 
Britt, of the Houston, Texas, Little 
League baseball team, stretching for the 
ball on a close infield play. 

The scene is the Little League Base- 
ball World Series. It’s the final game of 
the 1950 series played at Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, between the Houston nine 
and the team from Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. All players in Little League baseball 
are under thirteen years old and teams 
all over the country play in district, state, 
and regional games to find the two best 
to meet in the Little League World 
Series. 

The Houston first baseman plays his 
position like a real major league player. 
Notice that just the tip of his left foot 
touches the base, leaving the rest of it 
open for the runner. If his foot were on 
top of the base, he might be spiked by the 
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onrushing runner. He also places his 
foot on the corner nearest the playing 
field, to give him the longest possible 
stretch. 

Britt puts most of his weight on his 
front foot and stretches out with both 
hands to meet the ball. The first base- 
man uses both hands, never just the glove 
hand alone. ‘Throws to first are fast, and 
two hands will keep the ball from 
popping out of the glove. When the throw 
is wide, the first baseman has to use just 
his glove hand to spear it. 

The runner is digging hard and keep- 
ing his eyes on the bag. After another step 
or two, he will aim at the closest edge of 
the base. On a tight play at first base like 
this, every second counts for both the 
runner and the fielder. 

This championship game was a close 
one. The Houston team won by a 2 to 1] 
score, behind the two-hit pitching of Billy 
Martin. A crowd of 10,000 fans packed 
the baseball park. 
































See that schooner working its way up 
the bay, Jimmy? Look at her bowsprit 
and you can see the shark’s tail lashed on 
the tip. That’s an old superstition of the 
sea. For years sailors have tacked a shark’s 
tail there for luck. 

Sharks are often called the wolves of 
the sea, and I think that’s a very good 
name for them, although not all of them 
are man-eaters. You want to watch out 
for the Blue Shark, the Great White, the 
Tiger, the Hammerhead, the Brown, the 
Australian Whaler and Gray Nurse. 
Strangely enough, the biggest fellow of 
all—the Whale Shark—has never been 
known to bother a human being. 

The first time I ever encountered a 
shark was on the northern coast of Cuba. 
We were in a small sloop, running along 
the coast, when we sighted some fine coco- 
nut palms growing along the beach. It 
was a hot afternoon, and our ship’s sup- 
ply of water had begun to taste brackish, 
so we decided to go ashore for a batch of 
coconuts. The cool milk of a green 
coconut is one of the most refreshing 
drinks in the world. 

There were three of us, so we decided 
to leave one man with the ship while the 
other two swam ashore. The sloop was too 
small to carry a rowboat, so my shipmate 
and I stripped down and dove into the 
water with knives in our teeth. We swam 
to the surf, and were tumbled through 
the breakers to the hard sand. 
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Ii didn’t take us long to climb the palms 
for the coconuts. We tied them into long 
strings so we could tow them behind us 
through the water. When we each had 
forty, we carried them down to the surf 
and waded in. I had trouble tying the last 
of my coconuts, so my shipmate went 
first. He reached the sloop, his string of 
coconuts bobbing behind him, when I 
was still halfway from shore. Just then 
the man on deck began running up and 
down, screaming, “Shark! Shark!” 

Then I saw him! A huge shark was 
gliding toward the sloop and my ship- 
mate, the great dorsal fin sticking out of 
the water like a sail. I watched my ship- 
mate scramble on deck—just in time! ‘The 
momentum of the shark carried him 
against the sloop’s side, and I heard a hol- 
low thump as he struck the ship. His huge 
head rose out of the water, and we could 
see the markings on his back. Dark stripes 
...a Tiger shark! 

‘The two men on the sloop ran forward 
to get harpoons. I realized it would be 
suicide for me to try to reach the ship, so 
I decided to swim toward shore. 

As I turned and headed for the surf, I 
saw something that made my stomach feel 
hollow. My heart seemed to stop beating, 
for between me and the beach I saw the 
big dorsal fin of another shark! He was 
circling slowly, looking me over carefully. 
Now I had one shark behind me and 
another in front. 
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As the shark swam closer, I jerked the 
string of coconuts so that I could see more 
clearly, and that seemed to frighten him. 
He turned and retreated for about 
twenty-five feet. I watched him circle 
again. Each time he came close to me I 
jerked the coconuts and away he’d go, 
only to return. Each time he came a little 
closer! 

I heard the men on the ship yelling, 
and I turned to see what had happened. 
They had harpooned the other shark and 
were striking him again and again as he 
thrashed the water into a bloody foam. 

Then a wonderful, peculiar thing hap- 
pened! The shark that had been stalking 
me stopped circling and 
rushed for the sloop. 
Straight as an arrow he 
headed for his wounded 
brother. With mouth open 
and head half out of water 
he struck the other shark 
with a terrific impact. As 
he turned, the men on the 
boat could see that he had 
taken a huge chunk of 
meat out of the other 
shark, a clean bite as 
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though a great knife had chopped it. 
Again and again he charged, gulping and 
tearing the wounded shark. Soon other 
sharks came from the open sea, charging 
into the bloody waters until the area was 
a seething mass of maddened sharks. 

In the meantime I had swum hard for 
the surf and was safely back on the beach. 
The men on the sloop raised the anchor 
and motioned to me to follow them down 
the coast. ‘They put into a small harbor 
about five miles away and waited for me 
to catch up with them. When I stepped 
aboard, we all agreed that from then on 
we would drink the ship’s water and like 
it, no matter how brackish it tasted! 


































September sunlight lay over the clear- 
ing that Saturday noon. It seemed 
brighter because of the thick darkness of 
the forest all around. It lighted up Ma’s 
face as she stood in the cabin doorway, 
and it turned to pure gold the sunny ring- 
lets of little Verygood playing outside. 

Cale grinned fondly at his five-year-old 
brother. He himself was about to leave 
with a laden basket and jug. Boardcake 
and smoked turkey and cider would taste 
mighty good to Pa and Wesley. The thud 
of their axes had been heard out in the 
brush all morning. 

“Kin I go with Cale, Ma?” asked Very- 
good. 

“You got yourself a mess of skeeter 
bites in the woods yestiday,”’ answered 
Ma. “You couldn’t eat your supper, you 
were so wore out. Stay by the cabin and 
maybe Chantilly and Hope will play a 
game with you.” 

“Up-flies-the-hawk? Up-flies-the-dove?” 
asked Verygood. 

“Maybe,” said Ma, smiling. ‘““They’s a- 
washing clothes out back—Chantilly and 
Hope is. But they won’t be washing all 
day,’’ she promised. 

“Pa wants to see me, out there in the 
woods,’ declared Verygood. He was a per- 
sistent child. 

“Then run along with Cale. I can’t 
stand here argufying all day.” Ma 
laughed, then called out to Cale, “You 
keep care of little Verygood.” 

Verygood trotted along with Cale. A 
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short distance away, where the trees stood 
as solid and thick as a wall, they looked 
back and saw the cabin, a feather of smoke 
curling from the chimney. The girls’ 
voices sounded sweet and gay across the 
clearing. Verygood halted, listening. 

“Up-flies-the-dove,” he said, laughing. 
“Chantilly and Hope—they won’t be 
washing all day.”” He turned and ran 
homeward. 

“Choosy chick!” Cale called after him. 
Fondness for the tot warmed Cale 
through and through. Oh, everyone of 
the Manleys—Cale and Wesley and 
Chantilly and Hope and Ma and Pa— 
thought the world and all of little Very- 
good. Maybe because he was the baby of 
the family they loved him so much, may- 
be because of his bright hair and bonny 
face, maybe because, save for a mite of 
natural boy-mischief, he was as good as 
his name made him out—Verygood. 

Since Cale was twelve years old and 
plenty able to swing an axe, it was almost 
eventide when he came back to the cabin 
with Pa and Wesley. After the chill of 
the forest, the clearing seemed warm and 
bright, and the smell of supper hung in- 
vitingly in the air. 

Right away, Ma straightened up from 
her cooking. She looked beyond Pa and 
the boys to someone who wasn’t there. 

‘“Where’s Verygood?” she asked. 

“Ain't he here?” They stood as still as 
if something had struck them, staring at 
one another. 
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Cale could scarcely swallow. When his 
voice came out, it didn’t sound like his 
own. “The little one didn’t go into the 
brush with me, Ma. Right on the edge of 
it he changed his mind again, believing 
as how the girls would play with him 
when they’d finish the washing. I saw him 
run back.” 

‘‘He’s not been with you the livelong 
afternoon?”’ asked Ma. The big wooden 
spoon she held dropped back into the 
kettle of mush with a plop. She ran out 
into the clearing. 








“Verygood! Verygood!” she called. 

Then they were all out, running and 
searching, calling the little tyke’s name. 

The forest mocked it back at them. 
‘“Ver-rygooood!”’ 

Supper was forgotten. Pa and Ma and 
the girls hurried into the woods toward 
the place where the chopping had been 
done. Cale and Wesley ran along the 
banks of Big Jacob’s Run. Downstream 
about a mile, it deepened into a swim- 
ming hole. There were no footprints. 

Wesley fired his gun. Cale shouted. 


Smoked turkey and cider would taste mighty good to Pa and Wesley. 

















Away off, they could hear the sound of 
Pa’s gun, Chantilly’s thin high call. Back 
at the cabin they divided again, going in 
other directions. 

When darkness had fallen, Pa and 
Wesley and Cale explored the woods to 
the east that led to the swamps. More 
than once the blazing eyes of some wild 
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animal caught the light of the burning 
pine-knots the searchers carried. It 
seemed to Cale as if his own eyes would 
burst from their sockets, staring so hard 
into the black silence for a sight of the 
little brother with the bright hair. 

They returned home at last, Ma and 
the girls waiting at the door. 

“By the first light of morning, we'll 
carry word to the settlers roundabout,” 
Pa declared. He tried to sound cheerful, 
but his lips were stiff, his face drawn with 
anxiety. All but Ma choked down a little 
supper. 

Pa couldn’t read a chapter from the 
Bible as he did on other nights, but they 
all knelt in silent prayer, Pa finally burst- 
ing out in a rough, shaking voice, ‘‘Father 
in Heaven, who looks after all tender 
creatures, guide us to our dear child. 
Lord, God, keep him safe from harm.” 

Although Cale’s mind shuddered away 
from the terrible tales he had heard, they 
would come back to him. Had Verygood 
been torn to pieces by wolves or bitten 
by a rattlesnake? Was he trapped fast by 
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the vines and matted undergrowth which 
in some places had been there since time 
was? Had he wandered in circles, frantic 
with scare, and hungry, and him without 
even a corncake in his little pocket? 

The next morning Cale thought he 
couldn’t bear it when he woke and 
learned that Pa and Wesley had gone off 


without him. Even fifteen-year-old Chan- 
tilly had gone, riding Cinnamon the mare 
and carrying one of the rifles, while Pa 
and Wesley traveled afoot. Oh, but stay- 
ing home where it was so sad and still was 
the hardest thing Cale had ever been 
obliged to do! 

“Pa said we must have a man-body at 
the cabin,” explained Hope, dabbing at 
the tears that kept running down her 
cheeks. “Ifanything uncommon happens, 
he said you're to traipse up the run to 
Todd’s mill. Someone’s always there. Pa 
and them will be back as soon as they have 
roused the settlements.” 

So the long Sabbath passed, and little 
Verygood vanished now some thirty 
hours. By nightfall one hundred men 
had gathered at the Manley cabin. There 
were a few women who came to be with 
Ma. They brought food and kind com- 
fort. Some of the men left at once on a 
night search, and Pa among them, for it 
seemed he couldn’t rest a minute. After 
the others had made plans for the mor- 
row’s quest, they lay themselves down in 
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cabin and barn. Pa, back at last from the 
search, slept but an hour. 

Before dawn the women prepared 
breakfast. Then the men set forth. Cale 
listened to the repeated instructions, for 
Pa had said he might go. The company 
started east, all in a line, like soldiers, 
with but an arm’s length between them. 
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long that some did not know of his com- 
ing, nor how‘he halted to speak to those 
nearest him. But hark! To all now came 
the thrilling sound of those three quick 
shots! Verygood was found! 

Dead or alive? Alive, praise the Lord! 
For now came the noise of a great volley. 
It ran down the line until every man was 
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In this manner they combed the woods 
for five miles, for all had agreed that so 
young a child as Verygood could travel 
no farther than that in a single direction. 
Then the line of men turned and moved 
across five miles of ground to the north. 

Every time a shot rang out, Cale’s heart 
jumped, for it might be the beginning of 
the hoped-for signal: three shots fired in 
rapid succession if Verygood was found. 
If he were alive, then as many as knew it 
would fire a volley. 

But the single shots Cale heard were 
fired when someone shot at game. 

At the end of the second five miles, the 
men found themselves back at the Man- 
ley cabin, where they refreshed them- 
selves with food. Again they set forth, 
more grim and determined than ever, for 
this was Monday, and the lost boy must 
be found, dead or alive, before another 
night had passed. ‘The Manleys were al- 
most worn out with the long strain. 

The men had traveled but half a mile 
when a rider threaded his way through 
the woods. The line of searchers was so 
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firing his gun, firing over and over. 

There was a thunder of shouts. Caps 
flew into the air. ‘The men clapped one 
another’s shoulders. They wept and 
laughed with joy. Pa was so overcome 
with happiness that his friends rushed to 
support him. 

Cale was first to run homeward. Others 
followed, bursting with eagerness to tell 
the women the glad news. But the women 
had heard the volley and were running 
to meet the men, Ma first of all, great- 
eyed, her pale cheeks flushed. 

“Where, oh where, is my little son?” 
she cried. 

So the news was told how Verygood 
only this morning had stumbled into the 
clearing of pioneer John Johns, whose 
cabin stood seven miles to the north. ‘The 
child was well, so the messenger had said, 
but too weak to travel. Mr. Johns would 
bring him home tomorrow. 

How bright shone the eyes in the cabin 
that night, how gay was the laughter! 
Around the great hearth-fire all sang 
hymns of thanksgiving. Pa read from the 
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Bible, his voice deep and thrilling. After 
the prayer, there was the night’s sleep, 
calm and peaceful. 

The next day John Johns came riding 
up to the Manley cabin. Little Verygood 
nestled in the crook of his arm. Ma was 
the first to reach up to take him. 

“Howdy, Ma,” said Verygood, and hid 
his eyes against her shoulder, because of 
all the folks around. His face was 
scratched and bitten after those days and 
nights in the wilderness. 

Mr. Johns stayed long enough to tell 
how, when the little lad came crawling 
through the door, the Johnses thought 
they were seeing a forest elf, or maybe a 
ghost, for they hadn’t heard that a boy 
of the region was lost. They fed him and 
washed him all over and combed the 
leaves and twigs out of his hair. 

After he had slept they questioned 
him. Mr. Johns mimicked Verygood’s 
answers tenderly. 
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“*T was a choosy chick!’ said the boy. ‘I 
changed my mind, and runned to follow 
Cale. But after whiles I couldn’t hear the 
chopping. I runned and runned. I was 
skeered. I was losted. Where’s home? 
Where's Ma?’ 

“When we asked his name,” Mr. Johns 
went on, “he told it right away, for I reck- 
on it’s a name easy to remember. But he 
puzzled himself before he could remem- 
ber the name of Manley. Then I knew 
where he belonged, and while he slept 
again I rode to some neighbors who live 
between you and us. “Iwas one of them 
who rode down to the line of searchers 
with the message. It’s pure miracle that 
the boy came out whole and alive,” fin- 
ished John Johns. 

Well, Verygood was petted until Pa 
said there would be no living with him, 
but all the same, Pa could scarce keep his 
own hands off the boy. Chantilly and 
Hope made him laugh with Up-flies-the- 
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dove. Cale and Wesley hung around as 
he lay in Ma’s arms. Maybe they could 
get him to talk of this and that. 

“Didn’t anything bite you?” asked 
Hope. 

“Skeeters,” answered Verygood grave- 
ly. ““Skeeters—they was awful.” 

“Didn’t you meet up with any wild 
varmints?”’ insisted Hope. 

Verygood looked at her, trying to re- 
member if he had or not. Suddenly he sat 
up. Memory was alive in his eyes. 

“Onc’t I crawled into a holler log to 
sleep,” he related. “And a little black- 
and-white stripedy dog crept in with me. 
I wasn’t skeered any more.” 

“A black-and-white stripedy dog!” 
echoed Cale. He leaned over and sniffed 

: at his little brother. Then, whirling, he 
) ran out-of-doors, his hand clapped over 
his mouth to hold the laughter in. 
Wesley came, too, holding the joke 
; tight under his palm the same as Cale. 
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‘““There’s no smell on the little fellow,” 
whispered Wesley, “but Criminy, ‘twas 
a skunk that slept with him!” 

Amid the brothers’ hushed laughter, 
Cale peeped into the cabin. All the faces 
in there were smiling. 

“That little stripedy dog—he knew 
angel-goodness soon as he set eyes on it. 
Don’t you understand?’ Ma asked the 
others, looking up at them. “That little 
woods varmint would never do mischief 
to a little boy who had no fear of it, not 
knowing its true nature.” 

Somehow Cale, who hadn’t shed a tear 
for all his dreadful heartache while little 
Verygood was lost, now couldn't help but 
cry. It was Ma talking that way, making 
Cale see Verygood so little and tender 
and baby-innocent in the great woods, 
that nothing, no, not even a skunk-var- 
mint, would do him harm. 

Cale wiped his cheeks on his sleeve. 
Suddenly all his own ache and sorrow was 
gone. Head and hands went down, feet 
went up. There in the clearing he turned 
a perfect handspring. 

“Yippeee!” yelled Cale. It came out of 
his throat like that, shrill and happy, like 
heyday, like jubilee! 
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WEATHES 


By ROSE WYLER ° 


Suppose someone asked you this riddle: 
What has no color, no taste, no smell, no 
size and no shape, and yet is real? At first 
you may think there is no such thing. But 
a correct answer would be the air. 
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This stuff, which seems like nothing at 
all, is made mainly of gases. One of these 
is oxygen, the gas we need to keep alive. 
Another is nitrogen, which makes up 
most of the air. There is also a trace of 
carbon dioxide, the gas we breathe out, 
and some water vapor. 

‘These gases surround the earth. ‘hey 
make a flimsy cloak that fits the shape of 
our planet. ‘This airy cloak is all that lies 
between us and outer space. Fortunately 
it does not blow away. The gravity of our 
planet holds it in place. 

No one knows how far up the air goes, 
but scientists think there is still some air 
750 miles above the earth. The air seems 
to thin out gradually until eventually 
there is no more of it—just outer space. 

Most of the gas specks that form the air 
lie close to the lands and waters of the 
earth. Half of them are in the first 314 
miles above sea level. Another quarter 
are in the next 314 miles. Nearly all the 
rest are in the next three miles. 

These first ten miles above sea level 
make a region called the lower air or 
troposphere. ‘This is the region of winds 
and storms. Here winds begin to blow as 
masses of air start moving in the same di- 
rection. Clouds and rain form as water 
vapor collects into liquid drops. Snow 
and hail form as vapor freezes into ice 
crystals. 

Higher up, there is practically no 
weather. Clouds are very rare. There 
isn’t much water vapor from which they 
can form, for the air is very thin. This 
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This Army rocket is called the WAC 
Corporal. It was shot up 250 miles, car- 
rying special radio equipment to send 
back -to earth information about at- 
mospheric conditions at that height. 
Courtesy of U. S. Army Photograph. 


upper air is called the stratosphere be- 
cause the air is often in even layers or 
strata. Sometimes, though, there are 
strong winds that upset these layers. 

I'he stratosphere is colder than the 
lower air. It is difficult to breathe up there 
because oxygen is scarce. 

Scientists are very interested in ex- 
ploring the stratosphere. ‘They believe 
the upper air often upsets the lower air 
and makes the weather change. ‘They also 
want to know more about the upper air 
in order to build planes that can fly 
through it. Eventually all long-distance 
flying will be through the stratosphere. 

Up to now, only a few people have been 
up into the stratosphere. What we know 
about it comes mainly from records made 
by instruments sent up in balloons or 
rockets like those in the photographs. 

Beyond the stratosphere lies the iono- 
sphere where no person has ever been. 
But monkeys have been sent as high as 80 
miles and have lived. Some day people 
will safely reach the ionosphere. 

Even then when people are able to rise 
above the weather, they still will spend 
most of their lives in the stormy lower air 
where life is more comfortable. But per- 
haps some day people will know enough 
about both the lower and upper air to 
control the weather. 


This is a SKYHOOK balloon. When 
fully inflated, the giant balloon ts 72.8 
feet in diameter and 102 feet in height. 
It will carry a 300 lb. load of instru- 
ments for weather research more than 
16 miles above the earth. Courtesy of 
General Mills Research Laboratories. 
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By CLAIRE DUTER 


HE Indian braves sat close around 

the fire. Big Chief Beaver quietly 
smoked a pipe. Tomorrow they would 
start on the big hunt. 

Young Gray Fox sat in the outer circle. 
He watched the smoke from the campfire, 
curling lazily on its way up to the sky. 
Now he listened to the legends of the 
hunt. ‘The braves had many stories to tell 
of their great prowess. 

Soon the fires burned low. The braves 
left, one by one, to rest before their long 
journey. Before sunup they would be well 
along their way. 

Gray Fox waited until the last Indian 
brave had left the campfire. He crawled 
over and sat down beside his father, Big 
Chief Beaver. 

“Father,” said Gray Fox, “I too wish 
to hunt with the braves. I am strong. My 
arrow shoots more swiftly than the wind.” 

“Even the son of a chief must prove his 
courage before he can hunt with the 
braves,” said his father. “First you must 
bring me the feather plucked from the 
tail of a fierce live eagle. Only then can 
you go on the hunt.” 

Early the next morning Gray Fox 
started on his long, difficult journey. He 
knew where to find the nest of the mighty 
eagle. It would be hidden high up on the 
mountain. 

He walked many days before he 
reached the foot of the mountain. After 
more days of climbing, he was above the 
timber line. Now he went more slowly, 
picking his way carefully, examining the 
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THE EAGLES 


Illustrated by BRINTON TURKLE 


crags and ledges with his keen eyes. 

Then he saw it! ‘There was a coarse 
nest of twigs and branches high up on the 
rocky ledge. 

Gray Fox climbed the sharp rocks un- 
til he was above the eagle’s nest. He 
looked down. Something was terribly 
wrong. ‘The two baby eagles in the nest 
looked sick, their heads drooped low. Be- 
side the nest, on a ledge, was a wounded 
mother eagle. An arrow had pierced her 
wing. The broken shaft was still stuck in 
it. 

Gray Fox knew in an instant that 
tragedy had struck. The father eagle was 
most likely dead, for the baby eagles were 
starving. [he great mother eagle lay help- 
lessly on the ledge, watching her hungry 
babies but unable to bring them food. 

Gray Fox climbed back along the crag. 
He knew what must be done. He read the 
signs left by passing animals readily and 
truly, and knew the jack rabbit was near- 
by. 

There it was! A perfect target standing 
on a rock. Gray Fox took a stone from his 
belt. He threw it. Straight and true it 
sped to find its mark. Then Gray Fox 
carried the rabbit over the rocky trail 
above the ledge. Slowly he climbed down 
until he reached the eagle’s nest. The 
ledge was wide. He put the rabbit down, 
took his knife and skinned the animal. He 
cut strips of meat and fed the young 
eagles. 

The mother eagle, though weak, help- 
less and very near death, tried in vain to 
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struggle toward him, her fierce spirit 
ready to protect her young. Grey Fox con- 
tinued to feed them, being careful at first 
to stay out of reach of her beak and talons. 

Then slowly, a wondering sort of un- 
derstanding began to show in the mother 
eagle’s eyes. She ceased her struggle to 
reach her young and watched quietly 
while they were fed. 

Gray Fox was watching her. Now he 
was sure she would accept his friendship. 
With no thought of danger, he cut a strip 
of meat and gave it to the mother eagle. 
While she tore hungrily at the food, Gray 
Fox pulled the broken arrow from her 
wing. Then, with deft fingers, he set the 
broken wing, using strong twigs to brace 
it and coarse grass to tie it in place. 

For several weeks Gray Fox stayed with 
the eagles. He went out each day to hunt 
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for their food. But there came a day when 
he hunted long and far in search of food. 
Toward sundown he started back, empty- 
handed. As he neared the nest, he heard 
the cry of the mountain lion stalking its 
prey. Gray Fox ran swiftly, thinking only 
of the danger to his eagles. 

When he neared the rocks above the 
nest he saw the lion, pacing nervously 
back and forth. Gray Fox silently drew 
his bow. He took an arrow and aimed 
carefully. Swiftly the arrow flew and bur- 
ied itself in the big cat’s back. ‘The ani- 
mal, enraged with pain, leaped toward 
Gray Fox. But again an arrow flew. It hit 
deep in the animal’s shoulder and made . 
him falter. 

Gray Fox started to circle toward the 
rock above the ledge. But before he 
reached safety, the mortally wounded 
animal charged toward him. Without 
hesitation, Gray Fox stepped to one side 
and the enraged beast plunged over the 
cliff to the ledge below. 

Gray Fox climbed cautiously down the 
steep rocks. ‘The mountain lion was dead. 
He skinned the carcass and hung the skin 
to dry. Now there was food a-plenty for 
the eagles. 

One morning, when Gray Fox awak- 
ened on the ledge, the mother eagle was 
gone. He waited, talking to the young 
eagles who were now strong and well fed. 
Soon he saw the mother eagle returning, 
and in her talons she carried a wild pig. 
She dropped the prize at the feet of Gray 
Fox. He knew she was showing gratitude 
for his kindness. 

Now the golden eagle was well again. 
She could fly out each day for food to sup- 
ply the needs of her family. Gray Fox 
knew his usefulness here had ended. He 
could rejoin the tribe. But first, as the 
grateful mother eagle stood at his side, 
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he plucked a red-gold 
feather from her tail. 

Wearing the lion skin 
over his shoulder and 
the prized feather in his 
belt, Gray Fox started 
the long trek home- 
ward. But as he neared 
the end of the journey 
he became filled with 
doubt. 

“A feather from the 
tail of the fierce live 
eagle,” his father had 
said. By the time he ar- 
rived home with his tro- 
phy, tired and discour- 
aged, he realized his was 
not a fierce eagle. 

Quickly, Gray Fox 
sought his father. He 
showed him the beauti- 
ful feather and told his 
story. 

When the story was 
finished, Big Chief 
Beaver asked, “But was it you, alone, who 
killed the mountain lion?” 

“No,” said Gray Fox, “I only wounded 
him. He was killed when he plunged over 
the mountain cliff.” 

Big Chief Beaver lowered his head in 
thoughtful silence. Finally he raised his 
head. “I will hold council with the wise 
men of the tribe,” he said. “I will hear 
what they advise.” 

The wise men were called together and 
Big Chief Beaver spoke. “My son has 
brought his prize, a tail feather from the 
mighty golden eagle, and he wears the 
skin of the mountain lion as a trophy. He 
is ready to hunt with the braves, but first 
you must hear his story.” And he mo- 
tioned to Gray Fox. 
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“But was it you, alone, who 
killed the mountain lion?” 





Again, Gray Fox told his story. He 
waited breathlessly for the wise men’s de- 
cision. There was a long silence. 

Then White Cloud, the oldest Indian, 
spoke, “You will join the braves. Your 
trophy was won by skill and agility. You 
have tamed the fierce golden eagle with 
your kindness. It takes far greater cour- 
age to show kindness toa fierce opponent, 
than to pluck his tail and seek shelter 
from his wrath.”’ 

The wise old Indians of the council 
nodded their heads in agreement. 

Gray Fox treasured the memory of his 
eagles. But he treasured even more White 
Cloud’s wise words: “It takes far greater 
courage to show kindness to a fierce op- 
ponent.” 

















A LONG SCHOOL DAY IN KOREA 





TENT SCHOOL IN LAPLAND 





ARABS WRITE IN THE SAND 








SCHOOL THE 


By F. J. JUPO ° 


School bells are ringing again, and soon you will 
be going back to the schoolhouse as children do all 
over the world. 

But some of their schoolhouses would look queer 
to you. Here is a tent school in Lapland. You see the 
Laplanders live by their reindeer herds, and when the 
herd needs fresh grazing ground, they just pack the 
tent school on a reindeer’s back and move on. In the 


' Canadian lumber camps, school is sometimes a railroad 


car. As these camps are temporary, schoolhouses like 
yours cannot be built. The train brings the school car 
with a teacher for a few weeks or months and then 
moves it on to the next camp. Once I saw a school in 
Switzerland where they had all their lessons out-of- 
doors. The students carried their desks about on their 


backs, and didn’t seem to mind it a bit. 





A SCHOOL ON WHEELS IN CANADA 





ENGLISH STUDENTS IN UNIFORM 














W O R 8 D O V E R SWISS BOYS CARRYING DESKS 


Illustrated by the Author 


Korean children spend twelve hours a day in school. 
The Tibetans have other ideas. They do not send girls 
to school at all. The boys are taught by the monks in 
the monasteries. 

We do most of our school work with paper and 
pencil but Chinese children use a brush and they have 
a thousand characters to learn instead of twenty-six 
letters. Arabians often do their lessons in the sand with 
a pointed stick. In some Scottish schools each desk 
has its own bookshelves, built so high the pupil can- 
not see over. 

What the Tibetan learns in the monastery and the 
Arab in the desert differs a good deal from the sub- ABC's THE CHINESE WAY 
jects you study. Still almost everyone learns to read 
and write, though I once saw a school for gypsy chil- 
dren in Slovakia where all they taught was music. 
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ALL BOY CLASSES IN TIBET 
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ICEBREAKERS 
By MARGARET SOIFER 


Planning to have a party and ask the 
new boys and girls in your class? Here is 
a good way to get the fun started from the 
first moment and not have any awkward 
pauses while the early guests trickle in 
and you wait for the crowd. 

Have two sets of colored slips of paper 
ready, and a pile of pins. On each card is 
the name of one part of some familiar 
pair. As a guest enters, give him a card to 
pin on himself and tell him to watch for 
his other half. Macaroni will look for 
Cheese, Coffee for Cream, Cloud for Sil- 
ver Lining, and so on. In this way you 
manage to pair people off. 

Now, if you are not sure they'll have 
enough to talk about until the party real- 
ly gets going, give each pair a small dish 
of alphabet noodles, generally used for 
soup. Instruct them to build as many 
words as they can until they get the signal 
to stop. They may use any flat surface—a 
table, a piece of stiff cardboard, even the 
floor or a chair. The winners should get a 
prize. 

Here is a good way to get people mix- 
ing after they have all arrived. Form two 
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circles, one inside the other. ‘The people 
in the inner circle face those in the outer 
circle. ‘The leader stands on a chair and 
tells the group to follow his orders with- 
out laughing. Some of the orders: ‘Those 
in the inner circle, pull on your right ear 
with your left hand and pull on your nose 
with your right, while those in the outer 
circle, pat the top of your head with the 
right hand and rub your belly with your 
left. Reverse hands. 

Anybody who makes a mistake or gig- 
gles is out. In a few minutes only one or 
two geniuses are left and surely they de- 
serve a prize. 

If your party is in an elegant living 
room where too much jumping around 
is not recommended, have a Conversa- 
tion Contest. Use the two circles with 
those in the inner circle facing the play- 
ers in the outer ring. At the leader’s sig- 
nal, the partners start talking to each 
other for one minute on a topic he gives 
them, say, ““Animalsas Pets,” or “My Cur- 
rent Hobby.” After one minute the 
leader says, “Stop,” and the people in the 
































inner circle move one step left and face a 
new partner. The leader assigns a new 
topic and after one minute, the inner 
circle moves left again. ‘This goes on un- 
til the original partners face each other. 
Everybody should be beautifully ac- 
quainted by this time. 

Have fun at your “Get Started Party!” 
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By MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 








e Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


PART ONE 


‘The excitement over lions started in 
the little Florida town of Lake Sands in 
October, just after the schools had open- 
ed. It was Jo Ann Gilder who had first 
spotted the account in the Lake Sands 
Weekly Sun and read it aloud to her twin 
brother Johnny. 

A circus that wintered near there had 
an extra lion cub on its hands, which it 
was Offering to sell for the bargain price of 
four hundred dollars. ‘There were three 
cubs in the litter, two males and a female. 
The buyer could take his pick. ‘The cir- 
cus wouldn’t separate the cub from its 
mother yet, but by spring it could go to 
some zoo or to another circus. 

‘The newspaper reporter had made an 
appealing story about the cubs. There 
was a photograph too, showing the three 
sprawled out around their dignified 
mother, the male cubs asleep, and the 
baby lioness sitting up. She stared out of 
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the picture with her small, triangular 
face showing a worried pucker between 
her sharp little ears. 

‘The twins studied the group, and two 
pairs of shining brown eyes, exactly alike, 
met. 

“Wouldn’t it be wonderful if our zoo 
could buy one to take the place of poor 
Leo the Terrible?” Jo Ann asked. 

Leo the Terrible had been a rather 
mangy lion—the only one owned by the 
small local zoo—who had died at the be- 
ginning of the preceding summer. He 
had been a great favorite with all the chil- 
dren in town, and trips to the zoo never 
seemed quite as thrilling now, without 
his big, tawny form pacing lazily back and 
forth in his cage, and his resounding roars 
when feeding time drew near. 

“Golly dinks!” Johnny said. “It’s made 
to order for Lake Sands. But—four hun- 
dred dollars—” 
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“Look, Johnny—” Jo Ann’s face was 
quite red with the tremendousness of the 
idea that had come to her. “Suppose all 
the boys and girls in Lake Sands made a 
project of raising the money—everybody 
helping. Those at our school, and at St. 
Joseph’s, and—”’ 

Johnny was thinking right along with 
her now. ““Yeah—and the kids at Sunday 
School—all the Sunday Schools—and the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. Jo Ann, I'll 
bet you we could do it! Our families 
would help and I guess the stores in town 
and the businessmen, too. After all, it’s 
the whole town’s zoo.” 

“Let’s talk to Jean and Tuck,” Johnny 
said. He put the newspaper under his arm 
and got to his feet. 

Jean St. Clair and Tucker Kelly were 
the twins’ best friends. Jean lived in the 
big house across Waring Road, and Tuck 
in the small brown bungalow at the end 
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/ 
of the block. The four had grown up to- 
gether and were in the same grade at jun- 
ior high. 

Crossing the street now to Jean’s house, 
they found Tuck already there, and lost 
no time in explaining the thrilling idea 
and displaying the newspaper article. 
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They had no difficulty in selling the 
plan to Jean or Tuck, and after some ex- 
cited discussion it was unanimously voted 
that they should inspect the cubs. So they 
got out their bicycles and pedaled to the 
circus, which was quartered about three 
miles beyond town. 

‘Maybe we'd better pick one of the 
males, so he'll grow up to be like Leo the 
Terrible,” ‘Tuck suggested, as they rode 
along. 

The circus welcomed visits from tour- 
ists or Lake Sand folk. All four children 
had been there several times before, 
though always with grown-ups. However, 
one of the trainers, a friendly Irishman 
named Mike O'Neill, remembered them 
and took them to see the cubs. > 
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They had agreed with Tuck about 
choosing a male who might grow up a sec- 
ond Leo the Terrible; but they all fell in 
love with the little lioness. 

The two male cubs were asleep, but 
their sister was sitting up, her eyes round 
with curiosity. Her pointed ears stuck up 
like an inquiring puppy’s, and after a 
moment of solemn consideration of the 
group, she made a quick spring, hurling 
herself against the cage bars. Mike stuck 
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Mike said, “Keep it slow and easy-like.” 


a finger in, to rub her ears, and she arched 
herself against it, purring loudly. 

“Qo-oh!”” Jean said in awed tones. 
“She's friendly as a kitten.” 

“Well, that’s just what she is—a kit- 
ten,” Mike told her. ““They’re harmless 
at this age, unless they’d bite you in fun, 
not meanin’ to hurt. But puppies and 
kittens will do that, too.” 

Johnny asked, “Would it be all right 
if | rubbed her head like that?” 

Mike nodded, and the boy put his hand 
through the bars, slowly, not to startle 
the lioness. She drew away a few inches, 
laying her ears back, while the purring 
sound stopped as she studied the strange 
human being so near her. ‘Then the ears 
came up once more, and she moved over 
to rub her face against Johnny’s palm. 

A breath of excitement escaped Jo 
Ann. “Johnny, she likes you!” She turned 
imploring eyes on Mike. “Would she let 
me, too?”’ 

“Wait till the boy’s done pettin’ her,” 
Mike said good-naturedly. ‘““Then put 
your hand on her head. Don’t move 
quick. Keep it slow an’ easy-like.” 

“Say, she’s sure something,” Johnny 
murmured. “‘Let’s buy her, ’stead of one 
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of the others. Our zoo had a lion once. A 
lioness would be something new.” 

Tuck asked, “Have the cubs names?”’ 

“Sure. The males are King and Cap- 
tain. The little one here is Sandra for her 
mother. We call her Sandy.” 

Jo Ann slipped her hand through the 
bars, and Sandy sniffed at her fingers; 
then, surprisingly, she ran a pink tongue 
out and licked them thoroughly, as if 
bent on a careful job of hand-washing. 

‘“‘Whee-eeh!” Jo Ann said, a trifle start- 
led. Gently she began to rub, as Johnny 
had done, back of the baby ears and under 
the soft chin. Sandy rolled over on her 
back, four paws held in the air, inviting 
further petting. 

Mike laughed. “Didn’t I tell you she 
was naught but a kitten?” he demanded. 
‘She wants you to rub her stomach.”’ 

Jo Ann’s hand, entirely unafraid now, 
went down the pale buff of the cub’s un- 
derside. She had always loved animals. 
There had never been a dog yet who 
barked at her, or snapped when she 
offered petting. She rubbed lightly but 
vigorously, and the purring rose to the 
sound of an active tea kettle. 

















The four spent an enchanted hour near 
the cage, and bicycled home overflowing 
with plans directed toward raising the 
tremendous sum of four hundred dollars. 

They lost no time in telling the story 
in school the next morning, where the 
project won enthusiastic response in their 
grade. At recess, it spread like wildfre 
through the rest of the school, and by 
night most of the parents in Lake Sands 
had also heard of Sandy, the little lion- 
ess, who was to take the place of old Leo 
the ‘Terrible in the town zoo, if only four 
hundred dollars could be raised. 

But there, to the twins’ disappoint- 
ment, the matter seemed to rest. A few 
of the children reported that their par- 
ents had promised a dollar—in two cases, 
as much as five dollars—toward buy- 
ing Sandy. But when these pledges had 
been counted up, they amounted to ex- 
actly twenty-five dollars. 

“Just asking round isn’t going to get 
us anywhere,” Jo Ann said a week later, 
when she, Johnny, Tuck, and Jean were 
talking it over. 

Their determination that Sandy was to 
live in the Lake Sands zoo was as firm as 
ever, but they had come to see it was not 
going to be all smooth sailing. 

“Let's go see that man at the newspaper 
who wrote the article,” Jean suggested, 
when a gloomy silence had lasted too long 
to be comfortable. 

Jo Ann lifted her chin, a new spark of 
hope in her eyes. “The newspaper could 
swing it, if they wanted to. This thing 
needs lots of publicity. What’s the matter 
with going right now?” 

They had the good luck to find Luke 
Sargent, the young reporter who had 
signed the article, at the newspaper office, 
and after Jo Ann had talked, they all saw 
they had his attention. 
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“Got no money to throw away 


“Say, that’s got appeal, if it’s handled 
right,” he exclaimed. ‘Hold everything 
—I want Mr. Sessions to listen in on 
this.” They followed him into the office 
that housed the editor of the Lake Sands 
Weekly Sun. 

Jo Ann plunged into her story once 
more. 

‘The zoo really needs a lion,’ she 
wound up. “But four hundred dollars is 
pretty big for kids to raise. I thought,” 
fixing her eyes anxiously on the editor’s 
friendly countenance, “‘that maybe the 
paper could write it up as a regular cam- 
paign, and tell people we'd be around to 
ask for contributions. We could divide 
the town in sections, and call on every 
house—and take the names and addresses 
of everyone who donated, so the paper 
could print a list each week.” 

The editor nodded. ““You’ve worked it 
out pretty thoroughly, haven’t you? I 
think it might be done. How about it, 
Luke? Things are dull right now—it 
would make a good feature story.” 

“And the kids could line up their own 
grades in the schools,’ Luke Sargent 
added. “‘Choose a captain in each grade, 
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on lions,” he said gruffly. 


maybe, who'd be responsible for seeing 
their teams got out and covered the ter- 
ritory.” 

“Yes,” Johnny said, blinking, “‘and we 
could post charts in the schoolrooms, 
couldn’t we, to see which class brought in 
the most contributions. A contest would 
be fun.” 

When the quartet left, there was a de- 
tailed professional campaign all mapped 
out, and the Sun would start it off with a 
big spread on the front page the following 
Friday. 

Even before the story broke in the 
paper, most of the children in Lake Sands’ 
schools already knew of the plan. And 
the following week the teams started out 
on their schedules. 

By this time, parents and teachers had 
become interested in the plan. Mr. Ses- 
sions took the precaution of calling the 
principals of the various schools on the 
telephone to ask their cooperation, so 
things ran fairly smoothly from the start. 

The editor also wrote to the circus pro- 
prietor, telling of the campaign to buy 
one of his cubs, and asking that it be held 
for them. Mr. Prospero, the owner, was 
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up North, it turned out, but his wife ac- 
knowledged the letter, saying she would 
acquaint her husband with its contents 
upon his return. 

Privately Mr. Sessions told Luke he 
thought they ought to have a stronger 
agreement than that, but the campaign 
was already under way, and he decided 
to let the matter ride. 

Of course the children found many 
people reluctant to give to the fund. Jo 
Ann worked out a reply to this. 

“Look,” she would say, fixing the man 
or woman with an appealing gaze, “I 
know everyone has a lot of expenses these 
days. Just give us one lucky penny to say 
you're with us, and we'll thank you.” 

No one had the courage to refuse so 
modest a plea, and usually it was more 
than a penny. She took in quite a number 
of five, ten, and twenty-five cent pieces in 
this way, where otherwise she’d have had 
nothing. 

The money collected, together with 
names, addresses and amounts, was 
turned in to the newspaper office each 
day, and the names printed in the length- 
ening lists of contributors. 

Not only those living in Lake Sands 
were called on, but farmers and orange 
growers scattered through the surround- 
ing countryside. And because the twins 
owned bicycles, they had a number of the 
out-of-town names assigned them. One 
was a man named Sorrell, who had a 
farm two miles beyond Lake Sands. 

‘IT put him down because we agreed to 
try everyone,” Luke had said. “But I'll 
warn you in advance that it will be one 
call wasted. He’s got the reputation of be- 
ing a five-star miser.”’ 

“I bet I make him give me my lucky 
penny, anyhow,” Jo Ann grinned. 

They left Mr. Sorrell’s call till almost 
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the last, but then the day finally came 
when neither she nor Johnny could think 
up a really good excuse for putting it off 
any longer. 

Mr. Sorrell’s orange grove, when they 
pedaled up his rutted drive, looked well 
cared for, but his house was a two-room 
shack that needed painting. 

A man of middle age, in soiled blue 
jeans and a sweat shirt, was reading a 
newspaper on the sagging porch as the 
twins dismounted. He did not glance up, 
buta big black and tan hound with droop- 
ing ears and a sad, wrinkled face, got to 
its feet, growling softly. 

“Gosh, that’s a bloodhound,” Johnny 
said. “‘Doesn’t seem to like visitors.”’ 

Jo Ann, who had never feared a dog 
yet, kept on going. “Luke spoke of his 
keeping some bloodhounds,” she said, 














and raised her voice. “Mr. Sorrell, may 
we come up and talk to you a minute, 
please?” 

The dog growled again, and the man 
laid his paper down. 

“What d’you want?” he asked gruffly. 
Jo Ann had the feeling that if the hound 
could speak, his voice would be exactly 
like his master’s. 

“We're Johnny and Jo Ann Gilder,” 
she said, mounting the steps. She went 
into her story easily and the man heard 
her through, his face dead-pan. At least 
he did not stop her. 

“Got no money to throw away on 
lions,” he said, when Jo Ann had run out 
of words. ‘““What do we need a zoo for?”’ 

‘The hound moved nearer and sniffed 
at Jo Ann’s ankles, but he had stopped 
growling. She thought he was almost 














ready to make friends, given enough 
time. 

She said, “The children like to go to 
the zoo to see the animals. It’s—it’s educa- 
tional.” 

The man snorted. “Educational! We 
got schools to educate ’em. I pay enough 
taxes for them, anyhow. No! You get 
nothing out of me for such a fool project. 
Sorry to have wasted your time,” he said 
and picked up his paper. | 

‘Then just give us a lucky penny to 
show you're with us,” Jo Ann began. 

Mr. Sorrell, reading his paper, did not 
even glance up. The dog looked at Jo 
Ann, and something in his mournful 
stare made her put her hand out instinc- 
tively, to pat him. ‘The man spoke quick- 
ly. “Don’t touch him—he’s not trained to 
be a friendly dog. Down, Caesar.” 


The hound slunk behind his master’s 
chair, and there seemed nothing for the 
twins to do but retreat in good order. 
They mounted their bicycles, and rode 
down the ill-kept drive to the highway. 

“The old grouch!”” Johnny burst out, 
when they were headed homeward. 

“I think I could have made friends 
with Caesar,” Jo Ann said regretfully. 
“T’ve never had a chance to know a blood- 
hound before. I just don’t believe he’s 
really vicious. It’s being with that old 
meanie of a master!”’ ‘They pedaled on 
gloomily and in silence. 

It was at the end of that week that Luke 
informed them that as a result of the cam- 
paign so far, the newspaper had two hun- 
dred dollars, and that the principal of the 
junior high school had consented to as- 
sign one hundred dollars of the receipts 
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from the spring play toward the fund. 

Luke suggested that with two hundred 
dollars in hand and another hundred 
pledged, they might go to the circus and 
clinch the sale. He invited a dozen grade 
captains to be a committee to carry the 
newspaper’s check. 

They learned upon their arrival at the 
circus grounds that Mr. Prospero was still 
up North, but they saw his wife, a fat 
woman who seemed surprisingly ill at 
ease throughout the interview. She did 
accept the check, however, and their 
promise that the remainder would be 
raised before spring, but she assured them 
she could sign no bill of sale. Mr. Pros- 
pero would be back in another month— 
his business had been delayed—and they 
could all get together then and complete 
the terms. 

Jo Ann had a queer feeling that the 
woman was anxious to be rid of them, 
which seemed odd since the circus had 
advertised the cub for sale originally. 
Whether this was her imagination or not, 
there was nothing they could do but leave 
the check and go home. 

During the month of waiting for Mr. 
Prospero to return, Jo Ann and Johnny 
visited the circus grounds on an average 
of twice a week. ‘They would stand by the 
cubs’ cage and talk to Sandy, or rub her 
ears—a form of entertainment of which 
she never tired. 

Although lions are by nature meat-eat- 
ers, Jo Ann discovered early in their 
friendship with the cub that Sandy pos- 
sessed a surprising sweet tooth. She loved 
the cookies the girl always kept in her 
pocket. 

‘The male lion cubs, King and Captain, 


padded up cautiously at first to sniff at 
the cookies, but evidently found them 
lacking in appeal. At the same time, their 
sister fell upon them with snarling baby 
fury, and they backed away, ears flat and 
tails swishing. 

“She’s greedy and selfish, but J love 
her,’ Jo Ann laughed to Mike. 

‘Means a lot to you and Johnny, don’t 
it, to buy her?” he asked. ‘“‘Only—see now, 
don’t ever set your heart on a sale till 
it’s signed.” 

“But Mrs. Prospero took the check,” 
Jo Ann said in quick alarm. 

“Oh, sure, it'll be all right,” Mike de- 
clared hastily. 

But in the end, it wasn’t all right. 

Mr. Prospero did not return at the 
end of the month, nor at the end of two. 
Christmas came and went, and it was 
early in the new year when, late one after- 
noon, Luke Sargent dropped in to see Jo 
Ann and Johnny. 

He sat down on the front steps, filling 
his pipe slowly, and a silence followed 
that made the twins vaguely uneasy. Luke 
was usually full of jokes and stories, but 
today he wore a serious face. 

“Is—anything the matter?” Jo Ann 
asked finally. 

Luke puffed on his pipe, “You bet 
there is,” he said then. “‘I don’t know 
how to tell you kids. Mr. Prospero isn’t 
coming back, it seems. Mrs. Prospero’s re- 
turned our check and informs us they've 
sold the circus, lock, stock and barrel, to 
a company out on the West Coast, and the 
new people don’t want to let any of the 
animals go. That means Sandy’s traveling 
to California in a month or so. She won’t 
be coming to our zoo to live, after all.” 


(This ts Part One of a three-part story to be continued next month.) 
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HOME NEWSPAPER 


By DEANA MENDENHALL 
Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 








Keep up on what’s new with your fam- 
ily and friends. With pencil, paper, and 
ruler, start planning your own newspaper 
today. You will need a staff to help you, 
so ask your pals to be reporters and artists. 
Choose a name for the paper like the Jom 
Tom, Spotlight, or Keyhole. 

Make the newspaper any size you wish. 
Two or more pages can be bound to- 
gether with scotch tape. Draw a line un- 
der the paper's name and write in the 
date. Divide each sheet into four columns. 
Now for the news. The biggest item 
should go at the top right hand corner 
where everyone can see it. Write up birth- 
day parties, school plays and scout news. 
Print the headlines, and write the news 
in longhand or use a typewriter. 

Pictures will dress up your paper and 
add a sparkle to your stories. Snapshots or 
original drawings can be used: Plan on 
each page where you will put your pic- 
tures and text. Then you are ready tostart. 

A column of jokes, riddles or puzzles 
makes good reading. A pet column with 
illustrations would be fun, too. 

Save back issues of the paper and clip 
them together with two clothespins. In 
this way you will have a permanent rec- 
ord of news around home. 
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What Globi doesn't know 





























Is on his tail. 
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But what is this? 





Now Globi has a bigger boat! 
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By JAMES POLLARD 


Loper whined uneasily and looked up 
at his young master, then across the plains 
into blue distance. There was a puzzled 
look in the kangaroo-dog’s eyes. He lifted 
his head and sniffed the wind. 

Mark Gorman looked from Loper to 
his Uncle John, the dingo-trapper, who 
was examining a trap that had been set 
in the ground at his feet. ‘The trap was 
sprung. 

“I think Loper knows,” said Mark. 

“Aye,” John Gorman responded as he 
stooped over the trap. “Loper knows 
Ringer’s been here. Once again that din- 
go's beaten us, son. But we'll get him yet!” 

Loper padded about, plainly uneasy. 
As he heard the wild dog’s name, his ears 
pricked. 

Ringer! More than once he had heard 
that name uttered when, as now, there 
was a scent In the air. 

Ringer! Loper had come to know that 
the man and the boy hated Ringer. Now 
he, too, hated the wild dingo, and his was 
a hunting dog’s hate! 

Ringer! John Gorman connected the 
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HE Din) HUNTERS 


"Illustrated by FRED SANCHEZ 


name with a slayer in the dark, with a 
cunning dog that had terrorized the 
sheep-runs of the Moolabin country for 
weeks past. 

Ringer! Young Mark thrilled to a 
name that was almost a legend, haunting 
and evil. He knew it was the name of a 
clever, vicious, wild-dog killer of sheep. 

“Try your luck, Mark,” Gorman said, 
slinging the big steel trap-and-chain over 
the boy’s arm. “ ’Bout time you set a din- 
go-trap without help from me.”’ He nod- 
ded and turned on his heel as he added, 
“Get back to camp before dark.” 

Mark thrilled again, this time with 
pleasure. He had paid heed to his uncle’s 
teaching. Now he welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to show the trapper what he could 
do. 

The kangaroo-dog, a great grey hound 
smooth of coat, long-lined and deep of 
chest, followed Mark with springy tread. 
Loper was scarred about the neck from 
many battles with kangaroos. He, too, 
had heeded Gorman’s teaching. Some- 
times he hunted alone in the bush, but 
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on the command, “Show!”’ he would lead 
his master to the scene of his kill. 

A faint path wound through the scrub, 
but the boy did not walk upon it. And 
because he did not, neither did the dog. 

Presently Mark halted, looking down 
on a patch of sandy ground where two or 
three bushes grew apart. “We'll set it 
here,” he decided. ““Lie down, Loper.”’ 

The dog sank upon his narrow breast, 
laid his muzzle down on his outstretched 
paws, and watched the boy set the dingo- 
trap. Once he lifted his head to sniff the 
wind with his ears half-pricked, and to 
whine anxiously. 

“It was last night, Loper,’’ Mark said, 
as though the dog had questioned him. 
“It was late last night, so late that it was 
early this morning. Maybe he’ll hunt this 
way again tonight. Let’s hope so. If we 
don’t get him before long, some other 
trapper might get the fifty-dollar reward 
Morley put on his head.” 

He worked quietly, his small hands 
fingering the trap which he buried just 
below soil level. When he had finished, 


the trap was invisible, brushed over with - 


soil. But the slightest pressure on the thin 
dusting of soil over the plate would mesh 
the trap-jaws together. 

“That sheepman reckoned you had a 
hand in the killing of those sheep last 
night.’” Mark frowned as he spoke to 
Loper. ‘I reckon he thought I was lying 
when I told him you were with me.” The 
boy studied the ground keenly, making 
sure that it appeared undisturbed. He 
would leave no sign to rouse Ringer’s sus- 
picions. 

“It’s a pity Morley didn’t see the tracks 
of the killer last night. He couldn’t mis- 
take them for yours.” He smiled upon 
Loper, whose feet were half as big again 
as any dingo’s. Then apologetically he 
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added, “Anyway, Uncle John told him 
we'd chain you tonight. Sorry, Loper, but 
it’s for your sake. ‘That sheepman would 
shoot you if he found you loose in his 
paddocks.” 

Loper’s tongue lolled and quivered 
gently. There was a laughing light in his 
soft brown eyes. 

The dingo-trapper’s camp was near 
the Morley homestead. At nightfall, soon 
after Mark and Loper reached the camp, 
Gorman called the kangaroo-dog to a 
chain by the tent flap. “You're suspect, 
Loper,” he said, “so we won't take 
chances. On the chain.” 

Loper came unwillingly to the chain, 
pausing now and then to look away. Mark 
watched curiously as the dog took an odd 
sidelong sniff of the wind. The trapper, 
too, watched the dog as, with the chain- 
strap about his neck, he sat on his haun- 
ches, sniffing and looking this way and 
that, clearly unsettled. 

“What is it, old boy?’ queried Mark. 

Loper breasted the earth, but his head 
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remained erect and his glance roved afar. 

“You don’t know? No more do I,” the 
boy said. ‘But something’s going to hap- 
pen this night, ‘less I’m mistaken.” 

Gorman smiled as though to reassure 
Mark. “Well, Loper will be safe here,” 
he remarked. The man laid himself in his 
blankets and presently slept. 

But Mark lay wakeful, half-dressed. He 
was uneasy, like the dog. 

Near midnight a glow of silver dressed 
the eastern skyline. And as the moon ap- 
peared, there came from out on the plain, 
faint and far away, the how] of a wild dog, 
a long eerie howl, dropping to die away 
as a low whimper. 

Loper rose with his muzzle lifting, 
muscles quivering along his shoulders 
and loins. 

Gorman woke to the sound of a snap- 
ping chain and a savage yelp. He heard 
a scurry of padded feet, a snarl and a 
growl, and a flurry of sound going away. 
He leaped through the tent flap. 

Mark was before him, scanning the 
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shadows. The dog’s chain was broken at 
the clasp. 

“| heard a dingo howl away out there,” 
said the boy, nodding into the northern 
moonlight. ‘Then I heard Loper strain- 
ing. He was growling and yelping as he 
battled the chain when I came out—and 
he broke free and got away on a hunting 
run. Gee! He was traveling!” 

The man nodded. “‘Good for you, lad. 
Hunters need to sleep light. Better get 
dressed.” 

A few minutes later the trapper picked 
up his rifle and set out for the Morley 
homestead, Mark following. Arriving 
there, they entered the stables. As Gor- 
man had expected, the horse that the 
sheepman kept in a loose box these anx- 
ious nights was gone, and his saddle was 
not on its peg. The man was out riding 
his paddocks, caring for his sheep, watch- 
ing for the marauder. 

Going out into the yard, the trapper 
and the boy stood still for some moments. 
‘The man was afraid. 
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The yellow-haired dingo and Loper locked into a death fight. 


The boy, however, had faith. “Loper, 
old boy,” he said aloud, “I’m putting my 
trust in you. But if Morley gets a sight on 
you this night, you're a-goner.”’ 

They rode north a mile or two, with- 
out seeing or hearing any signs of trou- 
ble. So Gorman decided that they might 
as well return to their own camp. There, 
at dawn, the sheepman Frederick Morley 
appeared. 

‘There's three more dead sheep in the 
coolibah paddock, Gorman,” he said. It 
was an accusation, the way he said it. 
Then he looked slowly about and let his 
gaze settle on the ground near the tent 
flap. “I see your dog’s off his chain.” 

Gorman nodded. “I reckon,” he began 
—and paused. 

Morley turned to follow his glance. 

Shadows of early day were still low 
among the bushes, and from out of them 
appeared Loper, walking slowly, stiffly. 
His head and shoulders were streaked 
with blood. 

Cursing savagely, Morley jerked him- 
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self erect in his saddle and lifted his rifle. 

“Wait!” It was Mark who called. 

That checked the man. He remarked 
in surprise, “Wait? For what? I always 
said that hunting dog of yours was bad— 
and here he’s come back from running 
with that dingo, Ringer, sure enough!” 

Mark paid him no heed. “Here, 
Loper!”’ 

The dog approached confidently and 
stood beside his young master, head 
drooping. Gorman, having eyed him | 
keenly as he approached, brought him 
water to drink. 

“Now show,’ Mark bade the dog. 
“Show, Loper!” 

There followed a long showing, a walk 
of two miles for a man and a boy behind 
a dog that moved forward quietly but 
with purpose. Morley followed mounted, 
quiet and purposeful, too. 

They crossed a paddock, in which, 
among scattered white coolibah trees, 
they saw the freshly killed sheep. They 
followed the dog through a thicket of 
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scrub and came on a patch of bare soil be- 
tween two or three isolated bushes. Here 
Mark paused with an exclamation of dis- 
gust. 

John Gorman, looking down on the 
jaws of a steel dingo trap that were 
meshed innocently together, remarked, 
“Seems you're no better at the game than 
I am, son. That Ringer’s sure a clever 
dingo.” 

Loper whimpered impatiently, and the 
showing continued. The dog led the way 
to a second paddock and into a rock- 
strewn gully. Here, before one clump of 


‘Good boy, Loper!’’ Mark’s eyes shone 
as he surveyed the scene. Torn shrubs 
and disturbed soil conjured before him 
the battle that had been fought here in 
the night. “Oh, to think I missed that 
scrap!”’ 

He turned to the sheepman. Morley 
had dismounted and was standing look- 
ing down at the dead animal. He ap- 
peared surprised. Yet also he was pleased. 

Gorman said, “After this, Morley, 
maybe you'll remember that not all kan- 
garoo-dogs are bad.’ As they turned 
homeward he added, “You owe Mark a 


rocks, Loper stood still, whined softly, 
then laid himself down, looking forward. 

Among the rocks they found the wild 
dog, Ringer. The yellow-haired dingo 
was lying in an unnatural pose, his throat 
gaping, a snarl on his dry lips. 


reward, I guess.” 

The sheepman was smiling. His dread 
enemy had been destroyed. His flock had 
been saved from further harm. 

“Yes,” he said quietly. “Fifty dollars. 
I'll pay.” 





The Saturday Cook 





Surprise Mom and Dad with a breakfast you have made 
yourself, Start off with baked apples. Wipe off apples. 
Insert a knife or corer at the stem and twist in a circle 
to remove the core. Fill the center of the apples with a 
mixture of sugar and cinnamon. !/, cup of sugar and 14 
tsp. cinnamon is enough for 4 apples. Cover the bottom 
of a baking dish with boiling water and set apples in dish. 
Bake at 400° F. until fruit is soft. (Time about 30 min.) 

To make egg with a hat, take a round cooky cutter and 
cut out a piece from the center of a slice of bread. Melt 
butter in a heavy pan and brown both pieces of bread on 
one side. Break an egg into the hole. Cook until done on 
both sides. Serve the cut-out piece on top of the egg. 

For quick coffee, put 1 tsp. of instant coffee in a cup 
and add boiling water. 
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THE REVOLVING COIN 


You take a quarter or half dollar that is 
fairly new, because it is important that the 
milled edge should not be worn down. You put 
the coin on the table and then pick it up with 
two common pins by pressing the pinpoints 
into a groove on either side. When you have 
raised the coin toa level with your mouth, blow 
gently against it and it will spin. 


LETTER ARITHMETIC 

The answer to this puzzle is a remark you 
might hear almost anywhere on a bright Sep- 
tember morning. There are three words which 
you will have to separate after you have fin- 
ished. Write down the letters you think each 
picture represents and then add or subtract as 
directed. Example: cat bar tar cab. 
But don’t jump at the most obvious word. The 
answer to the last picture is not shoes, and no 
word illustrated has more than five letters. 


























PICTURE IT 
If you have four straight horizontal lines 
half an inch apart, and four vertical lines 
through them, also half an inch apart, how 
many squares will you have? Don’t draw this 
or it will be too easy. 


A PETSHOP REBUS 
All the creatures represented below can be 
found in a large petshop. 
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RIDDLES 


1. How can you make a slow child fast? I am no king, and yet I hold 
2. Why is it cheaper to send a letter by mes- Fine pages in my sway. 
senger than by mail? 7. Why does the butcher’s wife keep the books? 
3. When is salt like coal? 8. What do cats have that children want? 
4. What turns without moving?. 9. Why are prize fighters queerly dressed? 
5. What is the difference between a paper bag___10. I’m found in the wilds and I’m found in 
holding sixteen ounces of nails and a car- the zoo, 
penter putting up a board fence? I’m as ugly as any beast there, 
6. My columns don’t support a roof, I go to a party and chatter at you 
My type you see each day, Till you try to escape from your chair. 


WORD SQUARES 
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1. A wild animal 1. A_ long - legged 1. A way of serving 

2. The world bird bread 

3. Protective cov- 2. Torn apart 2. A command 
ering worn by 3. To turn away 3. To love deeply 
knights 4. Part of the nerv- 4. To wait upon 

4. A shop ous system 5. The largest 

5. A number 5. To come in plants 
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After we came back from our trip around 
the world, Petunia said to me, ““There’s noth- 
ing as nice as vacation, unless it’s coming home 
to The Penglet Press.” We've been busy read- 
ing the wonderful stories and poems the mail- 
man left for us, and looking at the pictures 
you've sent. And of course we’ve been paint- 
ing big, bright Penglet Press Membership Cer- 
tificates for those of you whose work is being 
published. If you want one of these certificates, 
just send a contribution you yourself have 
made to The Penglet Press, Box 350, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Editor Peterkin 


THE LITTLE TRAIN 

By Gale Anne Wiesner, age 7 
Once there was a little train 
Who strolled along the track in rain 
From cities to the stations 
From cities to the stations 
From cities to the stations, 
Speeding along the track. 





BATTER UP 
By Christopher Hopf, age 8 
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MY APPLE TREE 

By Seth David Fielding, age 8 
I have an apple tree 
All of my own; 
So far nothing 
On it has grown. 


But when I come there 
Some day I'll see 
Hundreds of apples 
Looking at me. 


BEAUTY AND SUSY 
By Becky Masland, age 9 

Once upon a time, there was a little girl, 
and she certainly was spoiled. She had one 
thousand, billion, trillion dollars of her own, 
but she spent it foolishly. Once she bought a 
turtle and took a knife and cut the poor turtle 
in half, and all just to see what the insides were 
like. She was that kind of a girl. 

One day she was riding in her car with her 
servants. She saw a sign, Horses for Sale—$200 
Each. Maria, for that was her name, got out of 
her car and bought one of the horses. She 
named her Beauty. She whipped Beauty, and 
Beauty didn’t like Maria at all. 

Every night Beauty chewed the rope around 
her neck. Soon there were only two strands to 
hold the rope together. Beauty bit them in half 
and broke loose. Then she started to run away 
Her journey had begun to find someone nice 
that would love her. 

Soon it was dark. Beauty was frightened, for 
she knew she was in wild country. She heard a 
mountain lion’s call in the distance, calling to 
its mate. 

Beauty caught a smell in the air. She sniffed. 
Yes, sure enough, it was a lynx. 

Beauty crept into some bushes and kept very 
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still. A lynx walked near the bushes where 
Beauty was hidden. It gave its cry. 

Beauty knew that a lynx does not have a good 
scent. It gives its horrible cry and frightens ani- 
mals out of their hiding places, out in the open. 
Then he pounces upon whatever animal it is. 

The lynx started to look into the bushes 
where Beauty was hidden. Beauty was a brown 
horse, and the bushes were brown and green, 
and they covered her nicely. But the lynx did 
not fail to see her. 

The lynx sprang at Beauty as she jumped out 
of the bushes. So he missed her. Beauty jumped 
on the lynx with all her might, and the lynx fell 
dead. Beauty had gotten a bad scratch on her 
side, and one on her leg. 

Beauty began to limp on. But she was leaving 
tracks of blood. Soon she saw a light. It was in- 
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side a cottage, not far from where Beauty was 
standing. Beauty started to limp toward it, but 
she fell in pain. 

The next morning, a child came out of the 
little cottage to pick nuts and berries for her 
meals, for she was poor. She saw Beauty lying 
there, still asleep, with blood still dripping 
from her scratches. Just then, Beauty woke up. 
She tried to get up, but she did not succeed. 
She didn’t even see Susy as she came a little bit 
closer. 

Susy dropped her pail and ran into the cot- 
tage. She soon came out again with cures for 
Beauty’s cuts. Beauty saw Susy as she came run- 
ning to her. Beauty did not seem to be afraid. 
She watched Susy in curiosity. 

Soon Beauty’s cuts and scratches were cured 
She was a great friend of Susy’s. 








By Joel Huberman, age 9 
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THE DAY 
By George Lukas, age 9 
It’s day, it’s day, 
It’s shining bright, 
The flowers sparkle in the light. 


Bless the day, 
Bless the day, 
When little children come out to play. 


STAMPEDE 
By Carol Krimmer, age 14 


A small yellow butterfly fluttered from flower 
to flower. A purple haze hung on the distant 
hills. The sun shone clear and bright on the 
soft green grass and all was silent. 

The grazing horses were covered magnifi- 
cently by the sun. Each was perfectly formed, 
with slender legs and strong bodies, each with 
savage beauty which only a wild horse can pos- 
sess. Contentedly they munched the tender 
grass, not knowing what lay in the distance. 

Two little boys playing a game of cowboys 
and Indians came upon the plateau. As they 
saw the horses, one innocently fired his cap 
gun. 

As the horses heard the noise they were filled 
with fear and confusion, and, knowing nothing 
else to do, began to run. Their eyes became wild 
and their bodies stronger. Snorting, puffing, 


and whinnying they ran on and on, their long 
thick manes and tails flowing behind them, 
their mighty hoofs beating against the earth, 
creating great clouds of dust. Faster and faster 
they ran, becoming more violent with each 
leap. The thunderous sound echoed through 
the hills. Then, still snorting and puffing they 
plunged headlong over the cliff. The dust 
cleared. 

A small yellow butterfly fluttered from flower 
to flower. A purple haze hung on the distant 
hills. The sun shone clear and bright on the 
soft green grass, and all was still. 


THE LITTLE LEAF 
By Anne Fitchen, age 7 
I wish I was a little leaf 
Flying in the sky. 
Then I could have lots of fun 
Way up high. 


INDIAN BABY 

By Nadine Bowen, age 8 
Up, up, up in the treetop, 
There’s an Indian baby 
Looking up at the blue, blue sky, 
Where the bright morning sun 
With its big shining face 
Is looking down on him. 
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By Jon Klimo, age 9 
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SMALL-TROT 
by Francoise (Scribners. $2). No Hollywood 
movie star could be so talented, so glamorous, 


and yet so modest as the little mouse named 
“Small-Trot.” Small prima donnas will want 
to share this success story with their mothers. 


BRIAR, A COLLIE 
by Margaret S. Johnson (Morrow. $2). This 
book may be easy reading, but it is packed 
with adventure and excitement, for the collie 
from Ireland has to prove his mettle, both as 
a working dog and as a champion show dog. 


TOO MANY PETS 
by Mary M. Aldrich (Macmillan. $2). No mat- 
ter how many pets you have had, nor how many 
pet stories you have read, you mustn’t miss this 
story of the Gay family. Eight and nine-year- 
olds with no pets of their own may learn a 
thing or two about the surprises that pets pull 
on parents. 


PETE’S HOME RUN 
by Marion Renick (Scribners. $2). Being “little 
brother” to a baseball team wasn’t much fun 
for Pete. Then a girl—yes, a girl named Suz- 
anne—and a cat—a baseball cat named Short- 
stop—showed him how to make the team. 


SYBIL LUDINGTON’S RIDE 
by Erick Berry (Viking. $2.50). Girls of today 
who love horses will wish they had a chance like 
Sybil’s. During the Revolution, even a young 
girl could be a patriot, especially if she rode a 
fast horse. If you live in the right part of New 
York state, you will know there really was a 
girl named Sybil who made a midnight ride. 


SUE’S CIRCUS HORSE 
by Judith M. Berrisford (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). 
A circus horse on a farm! No wonder Ballita 
ran away and caused her new mistress all kinds 
of trouble. 
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WONDER TALES OF HORSES 

AND HEROES 

by Frances Carpenter (Doubleday. $3). Of 

horse stories, there seems to be no end. But the 

audience is endless, too, and may well vote this 
a favorite collection. 


DAN MORGAN, BOY OF THE 
WILDERNESS 
by Bernice Bryant (Bobbs, Merrill. $1.75). 
Young Dan Morgan grew up on the frontier, 
fought the neighborhood bully, and became a 
hero of the Revolution. This story makes the 
boys and girls of yesterday seem like your 
friends next door. 


BOY OF THE PYRAMIDS 
by Ruth Fosdick Jones (Random House. 
$2.50). You don’t have to know a thing about 
Egypt or ancient history in order to enjoy this 
excellent mystery story. It’s about bull fights 
and jewel robberies. 


THE GOLDEN GEOGRAPHY 
by Jane Werner (Simon and Schuster. $3.95). 
This might be called a bird’s-eye view of the 
world—a very smart bird, of course. Just as im- 
portant as the text are the pictures by Cor- 
nelius DeWitt. His maps, and all his little 
scenes of people and animals, are planned so 
cleverly that you cannot imagine the book with- 
out them. 


THE SOUTH SEA SHILLING 
by Eric Swenson (Viking. $3.50). How Captain 
Cook explored the Pacific Islands, how he made 
friends with the natives, and was murdered, is 
an exciting chapter in British Naval history. 


THUNDER COUNTRY 
by Armstrong Sperry (Macmillan. $2.75). The 
story of a scientific expedition into Venezuela, 
in which the intangible threat of the jungle is 
as real and as dangerous as savage head-hunters. 
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WHITMAN 


Gay, friendly, original stories care- 
fully selected for young readers! 


Each book is bright and cheery with 
full-color pictures throughout! 


Hard, plastic-coated covers may be 
washed clean! 


Over 50 titles to choose from—more 
coming all the time! 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Publisher of Children’s Books 











Meet Your Animal Friends in 
| STORY PARADE 


They want to get acquainted with you. You Il find 













them all in Story Parade’s extra-special animal 
and adventure stories. And if you like hobbies, 


jokes, puzzles and games, then 


——_ 


Story Parade is the magazine 
for you. Every page is fun- 
packed. That is why you will 
want Story Parade to come to 


your house ten times a year. 
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WITH EACH 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


(aLT 
“DiSNEVS 
COMICS 


AND 
SrorieS 


SUBSCRIBE NOW and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 43,” x 614”. 





Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 
ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT.SP 9 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ .._-__ for which please send a ________ year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMI< AN )RIES and the Free 
Donald Duck Book to: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. 











Donor’s Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 
Canadian Subscriptions $1.20 per year 











